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SOME 
SANITARY SUGGESTIONS. 



By N. S. S. 



S the temperature approached zero 
there was an outcry in almost every 
city in the land that the water was 
getting low in the reservoirs, and 
*'what shall be done in case of 
fire." This complaint is the breaking out of a malady that 
exists none the less because its discussion is neglected and its 
most violent symptoms are not at the moment attracting public 
attention. 

As a general proposition it may be stated that a water sup- 
ply that will not meet extraordinary demands is altogether in- 
adequate for the purpose for which it was originally intended. 
The scarcity of water is one of the greatest evils in our sanitary 
system, and it is but a doubtful comment on the management 
of New York City, especially, that this complaint is ever heard 
within its limits. 

Situated upon a point of land, with an unlimited water sup- 
ply all around it, only the extreme of mismanagement can allow 
this necessity to be felt. 

The Croton water system is ample for all culinary and 
household purposes, and were this the only demand made upon 
it, there would be no danger of a water famine, even though 
prudent householders felt it necessary to allow a little water to 
run to gave their pipes from freezing. But all over the city are 
manufacturing interests of various sorts and all manner of oper- 
ations that require large volumes of water, and by means of 
tliese our dwellings are deprived of the copious supply that 
would in itself do more for the health of the community than 
any device that the most ingenious mind could work out, or the 
most painstaking labor put in operation. For, whatever appli- 
ances may be adopted, they are comparatively worthless without 
an abundant water supply. The tiny stream that trickles 
through a pipe must surely leave a certain amount of deposit in 
its channel. Day after day the foulness increases until the in- 
side of the pipe is a vast breeding ground for bacteria and all 
sorts of poisonous germs, that only wait their opportunity to 
fasten upon enfeebled human organizations and surely, even 
though oftentimes slowly, destroy them. 

Every tenement in every city should be so well supplied with 
water that no restraint need ever be put upon its use. Water 
metres are premiums put upon uncleanness, and it would scarcely 
be saying too much to declare the inventors of them fit subjects 
for public execration, and the boards that adopt them enemies 
to health and deserving of the wrath of man, if not of the ven- 
geance of Heaven. Instead of furnishing enough water to allow 
the poor to be clean, they tax its use, and put in measuring 
machines, through which this precious liquid is doled out grudg- 
ingly, and then with disgust in their faces and haste in their 
footsteps these guardians of health take themselves away from 
the by-ways of the lowly, and exclaim over and bewail the de- 
moralization and untidiness of the masses, and wonder how 
human beings can live in the horrible places that are the legiti- 
mate result of their own blindness and mismanagement. 

There are other things in this world to tax. Where is the 
philanthropic individual with a clear head and a desire for a 
clean city, who will solve at least a portion of the problem of 
"reducing the surplus" by taking all tax from the water supply 
and pouring it in an unrestrained current of purity and health 
throughout our city's arterial system. 

Away witli water metres and water rates. Enlarge the pipes 
if necessary and put in more of them. Let us have the factory 
and mill water supply from the rivers or the bay. Put a hy- 
drant at every corner, and during the present weather, instead 
of carts and brooms to take up dust let the streets be washed at 
least twice a week, and in the heat of summer every day or 
night. Gratings at the corners could be provided to take up all 
large objects, which should be removed in the same fashion as 
are our kitchen waste and ashes. 

The present enormous cost of the unsuccessful attempts to 
keep our streets in decent condition would soon pay for this im- 
proved system, and the benefits to health arising from it would 
be incalculable. Especially in the tenement house districts 
should this plan be adopted. Who can measure the benefits of 
a daily washing of the pavements in the Five Points or Baxter 
Street districts ? Dirt is demoralizing in itself. Cleanliness 
breeds self respect, and a vigorous enforcing of the law of clean- 
liness about the streets would soon make its influence felt in the 
improved condition of even the meanest dwellings. There is 
little encouragement for many of these people to put their 
houses in order, and the thoughtful person will scarcely urge it 
in very strong terms the while noting the amount of defilement 



that comes in with every footstep from the streets. The 
cost of extra mains for river water would not be felt if the 
work could be done honestly and without "jobs," and under 
judicious management. The lower portion of the city should be 
supplied first, as that would almost immediately relieve the draft 
on the Croton mains, and by degrees the entire territory could 
be covered, with what improvement in the sanitary condition of 
the city, no language could express. The nauseating smells and 
sights would gradually disappear and a new order of things 
would soon prevail. 

It is unquestionably true that an abundance of water and 
light would go further toward suppressing the ills our city suf- 
fers, than all of the usual reformatory influences that could be 
brought to bear upon it. 

But in the absence of this water supply, for which we may 
at no distant day confidently hope, and which in New York at 
least would be a less formidable undertaking than might at first 
sight appear, we must use the best means within our reach to 
secure as nearly as possible perfect sanitary conditions. 

The regulations and general system, as adopted by the New 
York Board of Health, are without doubt the best in the coun- 
try, if not in the world, and considering the restrictions that 
are put upon the use of water, are most remarkable in their 
elficiency and comprehensiveness. 

The plain common S trap, with street and roof ventilation, 
is unquestionably the most desirable of all systems, and this is 
the plan that is followed out in this city. From every waste 
pipe and house drain there are connections either with the out- 
side air direct or with a ventilating pipe of sufficient size that 
extends above the roof of the dwelling. When this plan is prop- 
erly carried out it is practically impossible for any sewer air to 
enter the house, unless the deficiency of the water supply per- 
mits the breaking of the seal in the trap. 

No building can be approved and passed without this venti- 
lating arrangement is thoroughly and scientifically completed. 
This is in itself a great protection against the diseases that arise 
from sewer air. 

It must not be forgotten, however, that there are many feet 
of pipe inside of the sewer and ventilation line. As a matter of 
course there are accumulations of foul matter from the wastes in 
these, and every careful housekeeper should take a few simple 
precautions against any injury that may arise from them. This 
is best done by heating the water in the stationery boiler (if 
there is one attached), as hot as possible, and filling the bowls 
under the faucets in the upper rooms partly full of some prepa- 
ration of concentrated lye, then allowing the water to run until 
the hot portion is exhausted. The lye, with the hot water, will 
cut the grease in the pipes, and turn what remains into a soapy 
substance, which will readily wash down with the water. 

Some authorities recommend copperas, others sal soda, but 
neither of these substances are as good as the lye and hot water. 
The cost is but trifling and the operation should be repeated at 
least once every week, and in hot weather every other day or 
every evening. After the dinner hour the boilers may be heated 
and the pipes will be very easily cleared. Indeed if this is done 
every day it is but a moment's work and the. time may be 
selected when there is the least need of the hot water for other 
purposes. 

A Handsome Clock for the Parlor Mantel.— Take a 
common pine box, twelve inches long, five inches high, use your 
own ingenuity to turn or fashion out four s-tandards for the 
corners about one inch high. Purchase an ordinary little circu- 
lar clock — they may be found for a dollar, but for two dollars 
find one with a handsome circular frame around the face— saw 
out a circular piece from the centre of the front side of the box, 
just large enough to admit the clock face, and show about one 
half inch of the frame around the face, then cover the box 
smoothly with rich dark red plush, put the clock in the box - 
with the face in the circular opening, cover the lid of the box 
with the plush and fasten on. Have ready some molding about 
an inch wide, which may be procured at a trifling cost from any 
picture frame dealer ; bronze the molding carefully with any 
good bronzing powder — I use that put up by the Diamond Dye 
Co. — then glue the molding firmly around the edges of the box 
and bronze the standards. Now to beautify the clock find some 
plaster of Paris statuette, eight or ten inches long, four or five 
inches wide, and not too high ; to look well on top of the clock 
bronze it to compare with the molding, and place on top of the 
box, and you have a handsome parlor ornament. 

Will some of the readers of The Decorator and Furnishee 
give us directions for making and keeping a fresh water aquarium 
and fernary, with cost of cases. 



The many frames in country homes which a few years ago 
were tilled with mottos are just the right size when turned 
around and hung panel fashion for holding two cabinet pictures. 
A mat can be cut from any plain lead colored paper, with a strip 
of gilt paper around the pictures. Have the space between the pic- 
tures just as wide as the distance of the pictures from the frame. 



